THE LABOUR PROBLEM
diminished demand for coal should have been
that the poorer mines should have gone out of
operation until an equilibrium between supply
and demand was restored, until, that is, the better
mines sufficed to supply all the coal that was
needed at prices they could afford to sell at and
the other industries could afford to pay. But
political interference would not admit of this
natural adjustment. It would throw the super-
fluous miners out of work. They must all continue
to be employed at a "living wage", such as the
politicians had promised everyone during the
War, and the nation must guarantee this as a
minimum. Nor must any extension of their hours
of labour, which had been reduced to seven a day
when they were in a position to dictate terms, be
allowed to lessen the artificially enhanced cost of
coal. The miners had too many votes, and their
alliance with the railwaymen gave them the power
to paralyse the industry and transport of the
whole country. So masses of unneeded coal con-
tinued to be piled up at the pit-heads, unsaleable
because too dear. And as the coal owners could
not operate most of the mines under such con-